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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 



A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 1 



REV. OSCAR C. HELMING 

University Congregational Church, Chicago, Illinois 



One of the chief needs of the prospective 
preacher and teacher of religion is the need 
of finding his bearings. What is the nature 
of religion? How is it related to other 
human values? What is the aim of reli- 
gious propaganda ? What are the forces 
and instruments with which it works ? 

Religion deals with the soul out of which 
come the issues of life; with the spirit which 
creates moral good and evil. It is an inner 
disposition determining one's attitude to- 
ward God, toward man, and toward the 
problems of experience. Every social hope, 
every program of economic reform, every 
ideal of the better commonwealth of man, 
waits upon this inner disposition for its 
fulfilment. But religion cannot be cut off 
from the currents of intellectual thought, 
from the social tasks and the moral prob- 
lems of the age, any more than any other 
living thing can be severed from its native 
environment. It is easy to be either a man 
of the soul or a man of the world; to be 
both is difficult. It is the object of religious 
training to fuse all the forces of the personal 
life into a lasting, steady, growing moral 
disposition which shall command every 
process, every problem, and every experi- 
ence through which the individual and the 
social group may pass. 

It is such presuppositions as these that 
should determine the approach of the stu- 
dent and the minister of religion to his task. 



He must, therefore, become familiar with 
the history of religion, the literature of 
religion, the constructive attempts to put 
religious convictions into thinkable forms. 
Above all, he must know man — man as a 
person, as a social being, as an economic 
factor, as a member of a race group, as a 
builder of states and empires and civiliza- 
tions. 

Here lies the great merit of the book 
under review. It has cut loose from the 
traditional methods of theological "propae- 
deutic" which were sufficient to give any 
ordinary student "cold feet." It views the 
subject in terms of those vital and far- 
reaching causes and motives which make the 
study and the teaching of religion the most 
fascinating of all enterprises. The book 
begins with a chapter on "Preparation in 
College for the Study of Theology " and ends 
with one on "The Contribution of Critical 
Scholarship to Ministerial Efficiency," which 
are both an enticement and a challenge. 
Between these chapters the whole field of 
theology, together with its relation to other 
fields of inquiry, is covered in successive 
sections on "The Study of the Old Testa- 
ment and the Religion of Israel," "The 
Study of the New Testament," "The Study 
of Early Christianity," "The Development 
and Meaning of the Catholic Church," 
"The Protestant Reformation," "The De- 
velopment of Modern Christianity," "Sys- 
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tematic Theology and Christian Ethics," 
"Practical Theology," and "Christianity 
and Social Problems" — altogether twelve 
chapters. 

Religion is here dealt with in terms of 
experience. It is not something abstract 
or metaphysical, but an actual phase of 
concrete life. In the chapter on "The 
Historical Study of Religion" we have an 
admirable exposition of the historical 
method which traces the significance of 
religion in the light of its actual growth in 
the process of human evolution. This is 
the clue which is followed throughout the 
book. In the chapters on the Old and 
New Testaments the literature of the Bible 
is interpreted as the product of racial 
experience among a people of exceptional 
spiritual insight. While the student is 
thoroughly initiated into the art of literary 
and historical criticism, he is never allowed 
to lose sight of the spiritual forces which are 
here at work shaping the moral progress of 
the world as it has come under the influence 
of the greatest prophets of religion. In the 
chapters reaching from "The Study of 
Early Christianity" to the "Study of Sys- 
tematic Theology and Christian Ethics" the 
student is taught to trace the principles of 
religious development in the currents of 
contemporaneous life from the Greco- 
Roman period to the present age when 
Christianity is undergoing its severest test. 

How shall we estimate the person of 
Christ in the life of this history ? What is 
the essence of his gospel? How did the 
new religion help to shape the moral trend 
of each successive age, and how far was it 
in turn influenced by currents of thought 
and custom of a different origin ? Can the 
Protestant do justice to the marvelous 
power of the Catholic church in molding 
the life of the Middle Ages, recognizing its 
virtues even while he traces the degeneracy 
which always crops out when religion 
becomes institutionalized? What, on the 
other hand, are the special virtues of 



the Protestant movement, and what is the 
nature of its faults threatening continual 
disintegration into innumerable sects ? Can 
a liberal religion, guaranteeing the freedom 
of the individual conscience, submitting 
all its claims to the strictest scrutiny of 
scientific investigation, develop the unity 
of effort, the fervor of moral conviction, and 
the force of spiritual energy and unanimity, 
by which it may overcome all obstacles 
and establish the Kingdom of God, the 
commonwealth of man, where righteousness 
and peace shall abide ? 

The task of the Christian teacher is 
ethical as well as religious. We need not 
only a heightening of religious faith; we 
need new moral ideals as well. Such ideals 
are already rife in the best thought and 
feeling of our age. It is the task of Chris- 
tianity to fill these new ideals with all the 
force of religious conviction, to reinterpret 
Christianity in their light, and to enlist 
the organized power of the church in their 
support. For a long time the currents of 
public sentiment have been moving in the 
direction of a democracy of justice, of equal 
opportunity in all lines of endeavor for men 
of all classes and conditions. The war 
is accelerating this movement beyond 
precedent. What is to be the attitude of 
Christianity in this changing world ? How 
will it measure up to its opportunities? 
Such questions as these must have a place 
in a treatise which is to serve as a worthy 
guide to the modern study of religion, and 
the reader of the book under review will 
find them dealt with in an open-minded and 
illuminating fashion. Viewed from the 
angle of present duty, the section on " Chris- 
tian Ethics" is alone worth the "price of 
admission." When one passes from this 
section to the chapter on "Pastoral Theol- 
ogy," the task of preaching, of pastoral 
care, of church administration, of religious 
education, is seen in high relief. It is a 
task which challenges the finest talents of 
our best young men seeking the opportunity 
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of ministering to the most fundamental 
needs of mankind. The whole matter is 
made concrete in terms of social duty in the 
chapter contributed by the late Charles R. 
Henderson, the last contribution from the 
hand of one who is remembered both as a 
great scholar and as a sainted prophet. 
In glowing terms he describes the oppor- 
tunity of the church for social service, a 
mission which calls for great wisdom and 
adequate equipment. "The church, with 
its ministry, has the most vital part in 
social service. The essence of theology 
is its doctrine of friendship as the spirit 

of the universe Religion stimulates 

us to love all our fellow-men, to do good as 
we have opportunity, to use all our resources 
and all our institutions to promote the well- 
being of mankind. Thus religion becomes 
a powerful means to a noble and rational 



end, toward which God himself is working 
with us and in us." 

Each of the twelve chapters is prefaced 
with a careful analysis of its contents, and 
every section is provided with a well-chosen 
bibliography. This is a book which will 
serve not only as a guide to the young stu- 
dent of theology; it will find its way into 
the hands of ministers who are alive to the 
progress of scholarship, and of thoughtful 
laymen who are looking for help in their 
search for truth in religion. The study of 
religion, rightly viewed, should be the most 
interesting of all studies. This book not only 
vindicates the intrinsic interest of religion 
as a primary factor in human development ; 
it suggests the reasonableness of the hope 
that the warring sects of Christendom may 
yet be fused by processes of earnest think- 
ing into one great body of the like-minded. 
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The Religious Education of an American 
Citizen. By Francis Greenwood Peabody. 
New York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. ix+214. 

$1.25. 

American citizenship has taken on a new 
significance in these days when sharp distinctions 
are being made between those who loyally sup- 
port our national mobilization and those who 
hinder or obstruct. We are realizing the need 
of patriotic education as never before. The 
latest book of Professor Peabody's is therefore 
most timely. It consists of various essays, many 
of which were evidently composed for times of 
peace, but which are perhaps all the more 
valuable for that reason, since thus a broader 
conception of citizenship is secured than would 
be suggested by the peculiar stress of war time. 

As Professor Peabody understands religion, 
it means no mere conventional system of creeds 
and churches. Religion is the intelligent con- 
secration of the entire man in all his activities 
to the interests of the Kingdom of God. In 
America religion means that the moral and 
social evils in our national life shall be clearly 
recognized, and that a noble and comprehensive 
idealism shall be promoted in every way. The 
religious education of the American citizen is 
something, therefore, too vast for the church to 



undertake in its entirety, important as is the 
church's contribution. The home, the public 
school, the university, the industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises of our land, all have their 
contribution to make. The chapter entitled 
"The Expansion of Religion" is an inspiring 
call to transcend provincialism. Following 
Professor William James's well-known essay on 
"Moral Equivalents for War," Professor 
Peabody proposes the "Conversion of Mili- 
tarism" by a conscription of youth for training 
in an organized system of making social and pub- 
lic improvements. 



Myths and Legends of Babylonia and Assyria. 

By Lewis Spence. New York: Stokes, 1917. 

Pp.412. $3.00. 

A readable popular account of the mythology 
of the ancient Babylonians and Assyrians has 
come to us from the pen of one who has inter- 
ested himself in the myths of peoples widely 
separated both as to space and time. The 
author does not stop with the myths, however, 
but weaves into his narrative a sketch of the 
history of Babylonia and Assyria, a fairly 
detailed account of the religious beliefs and cults 
of the Babylonians, as well as the story of the 



